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Where We Stand 


The International Socialist Organisation is a 
group of revolutionaries that are part of Te 
Mana movement. We are active in 
campaigns, on campus, and in unions. 

---j 

Socialism 

Capitalism is a system of crisis, exploitation and war in j 
which production is for profit not human need. Although j 
workers create society’s wealth, they have no control over i 
its production or distribution. A new society can only be j 
build when workers collectively seize control of that i 
wealth and create a new state in which they will make the j 
decisions about the economy, social life and the \ 

i 

environment, 

i 

i 

Workers' Power 

Only the working class has the power to create a society j 
free from exploitation, oppression and want. Liberation , 
can be won only through the struggles of workers i 
themselves, organised independently of other classes and j 
fighting for real workers' power - a new kind of state i 
based on democratically elected workers’ councils. China j 
and Cuba, like the former Soviet Union and Eastern j 
Europe, have nothing to do with socialism. They are i 
repressive state capitalist regimes. We support the J 
struggles of workers against every ruling class. 

i 

Liberation From Oppression 

We fight for democratic rights. We are opposed to all forms j 
of racism, sexism, homophobia, and transphobia. These [ 
forms of oppression are used to divide the working class, i 
We support the right of all oppressed groups to organise j 
for their own defence. All these forms of liberation are j 

i 

essential to socialism and impossible without it. 

i 

i 

Revolution Not Reformism 

Despite the claims of the Labour Party and Trade Union j 
Leaders, the structures of the present parliament, army, [ 
police, and judiciary cannot be taken over and used by the i_ 
working class. They grew up under capital- ism and are j 
designed to protect the ruling class against workers. There i 
is no parliamentary road to socialism. 

i 

i 

Internationalism 

Workers in every country are exploited by capitalism, so j 
the struggle for socialism is part of a worldwide struggle, j 
We oppose everything that divides workers of different [ 
countries. We oppose all immigration controls. We ] 
campaign for solidarity with workers in other countries, j 
We oppose imperialism and support all genuine national j 
liberation struggles. 



Tino Rangatiratanga 

We support the struggle for tino rangatiratanga. Maori 
capitalists and corporate iwi leaders have no interest in 
achieving tino rangatiratanga for working class Maori. The 
government and corporate warriors’ approach to Treaty 
claims has benefited a Maori elite while doing little for 
working class Maori. Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only become a reality 
with the establishment of a workers’ state and socialist 
society. 

Environment 

Exploitation of nature is as central to capitalism as 
exploitation of labour. Capitalism everywhere drains the 
earth of its resources for the profit of the few, devastating 
the environment and the lives of ordinary people in the 
process. Climate change is transforming the earth and 
threatening life as we know it. To stop it, humanity must 
re-organise its relation to the earth. The fight for socialism, 
led by the working class, is at the same time a fight to 
create a world where human beings live sustainably with 
the environment. 

Revolutionary Organisation 

To achieve socialism, the most militant sections of the 
working class have to be organised into a revolutionary 
socialist party. Such a party can only be built by day-to-day 
activity in the mass organisations of the working class. We 
have to prove in practice to other workers that reformist 
leaders and reformist ideas are opposed to their own 
interests. We have to build a rank and file movement 
within the unions. If you agree with our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, we urge you to join us. 

Join the International 
Socialist Organisation 

Email: contact@iso.org.nz 
Website: www.iso.org.nz 
Tamaki/ Auckland 
022 679 9417 
Poneke/Wellington: 

02102717161 

Otepoti/Dunedin: 

0224730502 

ISSN 1175-2629 
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Editorial 


Taking sides 

As Socialist Review goes to press the 
Obama administration is preparing to 
launch a military attack on Syria. The 
liberal establishment is claiming this will 
be a ‘humanitarian’ intervention to save 
the people of Syria from chemical 
weapons. This is a nonsense. The USA is 
the biggest purveyor of violence in the 
world - it has plunged Afghanistan and 
Iraq into bloody chaos but is ready to 
charge recklessly into another adventure 
that could lead to war with Iran. 

We stand firmly with the Syrian people's 
revolution against Assad’s brutal 
dictatorship and oppose any attempts by 
foreign powers to impose their agenda 
on the revolution. Bombing Syria will 
lead to more killings, more support for 
Assad, and weaken the revolutionary 
forces in Syria and the entire Middle 
East. 

On the domestic front the Labour 
leadership contest has dominated 
political news. The Labour Party has 
recently changed their leadership 
selection process so 40% of the votes 
come from the parliamentary caucus, 
40% from the membership, and 20% 
from affiliated unions. This has meant 
that a US-style "primary" selection 
process is taking place - with three 
candidates, Shane Jones, David Cunliffe, 
and Grant Robertson - touring the 
country campaigning for votes and 
speaking to large public meetings. 

This is a contradictory process. 

Labour remains the misleadership of the 
working class, tying the workers' 
movement to the profit system and 
channelling energy into the 


in fight for a 

parliamentary system. Even if Labour 
was committed to a socialist alternative 
it could not achieve it. 

Under our capitalist ‘democracy’ elected 
leaders hold office but they do not hold 
power. The CEOs, boards of directors, 
and top government bureaucrats make 
all the important decisions in our society 
in the interest of profits. 


Labour still has a mass 
base of working-class 
supporters and the 
leadership contest forces 
the candidates appeal to 
that base. For this 
reason, revolutionaries 
must take an interest in 
the positions presented 
by the candidates. The 
candidates, especially 
Cunliffe, are raising 
demands that would 
make a serious difference 
to workers' lives - like an 
$18.40 minimum wage. 


The Labour Party is a tool to control the 
working class from the inside. Labour 
MPs are in truth agents of the bosses 
and will make any rotten compromise 
for a chance to manage the system. 

This being said, Labour still has a mass 
base of working-class supporters and the 
leadership contest forces the candidates 
appeal to them. 

For this reason, revolutionaries must 
take an interest in the different political 


better world 

positions being presented by the 
candidates. The candidates, especially 
Cunliffe, are raising demands that would 
make a serious difference to workers' 
lives - like an $18.40 minimum wage. 

Of course, even if Labour were in power, 
these demands would not be won 
without a fight, but radical rhetoric 
matters - it changes the climate for the 
better and allows people to dream. Hope 
for a better world is the first step to 
struggling for one. 

But we need to rebuild a fighting rank 
and file network within the workers' 
movement and a revolutionary socialist 
alternative. Working people desperately 
need a party that takes the struggles 
against sexism, homophobia, and anti¬ 
immigrant racism seriously. We need a 
workers' party that fights for tino 
rangatiratanga and against colonialism. 
We need to have a critical understanding 
of the role of racism in our own country 
(for instance in the prison system) and 
colonialism in the Pacific region. 

These are the themes of this issue of 
Socialist Review, the publication of the 
International Socialist Organisation. We 
may be far from our goal of building a 
revolutionary workers' party to rival 
Labour but that's the ultimate task of 
Socialist Review. This is an unashamedly 
biased magazine - it takes sides in the 
fight for a better world. 
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What is a human right? It can seem a strange question to ask. The language of ‘human rights is used in so 
many parts of modern politics, from the health system to international relations. It would be impossible to 
find a politician prepared to say they were against human rights. The term is a general phrase that evokes, 
for most of us, those basic things every human being needs to live a life of freedom, equality and dignity. 
Most people would say that identifying and promoting these entitlements should be a priority in a civilised 
human society. At a general level though, ‘human rights’ can mean all things to all men and women. What 
would it take to make human rights practical and real, a concrete political demand, Gayaal Iddamalgoda 
asks. 


We spend most of our waking life at 
work. If rights are ‘the things we need 
as human beings’ to live with a basic 
sense of dignity then rights must 
surely play a huge role in ensuring the 
dignity of workers. Surely we must 
have some rights at work, where, after 
all our bosses use our labour to gain 
wealth for themselves? Those ‘human 
rights’ so often talked about by 
philosophers, jurists and politicians 
must surely be what separates modern 
workers from slaves and serfs? 

Yet in New Zealand today with the 
amendments being proposed by the 
National Government to the 
Employment Relations Act, employers 
are posed to trample on the 
fundamental human dignity of workers 
in this country. Whatever rights we do 
have we have won through struggle. It 
was unions - and workers being 
prepared to defy the boss to force 
change - that have won us some 
degree of autonomy or control in the 


workplace - the right not to be 
harassed or bullied, for example. 
Dignity at work is always going to be a 
politically and socially charged issue. 
The workplace is the one place where 
equality goes out the window. For 
about eight hours a day your boss has 
the right to tell you when to come and 
when to leave, what to wear, what to 
say what to do and when to eat. 

The first statutes regulating labour 
relations were called the “Masters and 
Servants Acts”. Workers gained dignity 
at work through the labour movement 
and by organising collectively through 
their unions. Collective action is the 
strength of the workers; as individuals, 
workers are not in a position to stand 
up to their bosses, who have the power 
in law to hire and fire and deny 
livelihood to workers at will. 
Collectively workers can act to deprive 
the bosses of wealth and send a clear 
message that they are integral to the 
profit system; strike action can bring 


the capitalist system crumbling to its 
knees. Through collective action, the 
workers movement won the rights we 
enjoy in the workplace, from health 
and safety, to paid holidays, parental 
leave and protection against 
unjustified dismissal. 

Workers’ rights are won through 
struggle against a government and 
economic system stacked in favour of 
the bosses. The attacks proposed by 
the Government are a threat to the 
ability of workers to organise and fight 
for dignity and self-respect in our 
working lives. John Key’s amendments 
threaten to take away an important 
element of union power - the ability to 
demand that bosses negotiate with 
them and come to agreed settlements. 
Under the amendments, employers will 
be able to walk away from collective 
bargaining. At present, bosses are 
required to conclude bargaining. 

Under Key's laws, employers will be 
better able to undo all the gains unions 
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have vigorously fought for and built 
up over the years in collective 
employment agreements. 

This attempt to remove our unions’ 
ability to bargain is a devastating blow 
that will reverberate throughout the 
lives of working people. Pay increases 
will disappear, as will a host of 
benefits and protections. Crucially 
also, the ‘reforms’ are also aimed at 
destroying what little individuality and 
personal space workers have been able 
to secure for themselves in working 
life. Our rights to tea and meal breaks 
are jeopardised as employers are about 
to receive the right to deprive workers 
of these entitlements in the name of 
productivity. 

These reforms are not in the interests 
of working-class people. They will 
reduce our status and make us closer 
to serfs. These reforms aim to strip 
workers of their sense of entitlement 
and make us a cheap and disposable 
pool of labour. 

Disposable workers do not have the 
right to question their bosses when 
they decide to dismiss them. At 
present, if your boss plans a decision 
that might jeopardise your job, you 
have the right to all the information 
your boss would rely on in order to 
substantiate their decision. This has 
included ‘comparative information’ in 


That’s where a 
fightback matters. The 
mass stop work 
meetings in August - 
5000 in Mangere, and 
thousands in Petone 
and Christchurch - 
shows that there is an 
audience for 
opposition to 
National’s plans. 

cases where the boss alleges your work 
is below expected standards when 
compared to other workers. You can, 
as a matter of natural justice, look 
behind the bosses' allegations and see 
whether you really are failing to meet 
expectations in relation to your 
colleagues. Under Key's amendments, 
you will have to take their allegations 
at their word. People alleged with 
wrongdoing will have a greater right 
to disclosure of information from their 
accusers than ordinary working 
people. 

But laws are only powerful as long as 
people are prepared to live under 
them. The union movement was built 
under far worse conditions than today. 
In times during the 1930s a third or 
more of the working class was 
unemployed or suffering savage 


poverty, and yet political traditions of 
class struggle and political 
independence managed to gain a 
hearing. In many countries - such as 
South Korea as late as the 1980s - 
unions were built in conditions of 
almost total illegality. There is nothing 
inevitable about these latest laws 
taking away our rights. 

That’s where a fightback matters. The 
mass stop work meetings in August - 
5000 in Mangere, and thousands in 
Petone and Christchurch - shows that 
there is an audience for opposition to 
National’s plans. And the work of 
Unite union building amongst 
casualised workers shows that, even 
where the bosses seem all-powerful, 
workers’ confidence can be fostered 
and organised. The key to the coming 
period will be political. We need to 
break with old ideas of partnership, or 
appeals to ‘human rights’ delivered by 
someone else, and rediscover 
traditions of militancy, workers’ self¬ 
organisation and independence. That 
is not an easy task, nor is it a quick 
solution. But it is the only way we can 
organise to win. 
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Arab revolutionaries speak 


We stand behind the Syrian revolution 

No to foreign intervention 


A joint statement by the Revolutionary 
Socialists (Egypt), Revolutionary Left 
Current (Syria), Union of Communists 
(Iraq), Al-Mounadil-a (Morocco) and 
Socialist Forum (Lebanon), published 
August 31. 

Over 150 thousand were killed, 
hundreds of thousands injured and 
disabled, millions of people displaced 
inside and outside Syria. Cities, villages, 
and neighborhoods were destroyed fully 
or partially, using all sorts of weapons, 
including warplanes, scud missiles, 
bombs, and tanks, all paid for by the 
sweat and blood of the Syrian people. 
This was under the pretext of defending 
the homeland and achieving military 
balance with Israel (whose occupation of 
Syrian land is, in fact, being protected by 
the Syrian regime, which failed to reply 
to any of its continuing aggressions). 

Yet, despite the enormous losses 
mentioned above, befalling all Syrians, 
and the calamity inflicted on them, no 
international organization or major 
country - or a lesser one - felt the need 
to provide practical solidarity or support 
the Syrians in their struggle for their 
most basic rights, human dignity, and 
social justice. 

The only exception was some Gulf 
countries, more specifically Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia. However, their aim was to 
control the nature of the conflict and 
steer it in a sectarian direction, distorting 
the Syrian revolution and aiming to 
abort it, as a reflection of their deepest 
fear that the revolutionary flame will 
reach their shores. So they backed 
obscurantist takfiri groups, coming, for 
the most part, from the four corners of 
the world, to impose a grotesque vision 
for rule based on Islamic sharia. These 
groups were engaged, time and time 
again, in terrifying massacres against 
Syrian citizens who opposed their 

6 ! 


repressive measures and aggressions 
inside areas under their control or under 
attack, such as the recent example of 
villages in the Latakia countryside. 

A large block of hostile forces, from 
around the world, is conspiring against 
the Syrian people's revolution, which 
erupted in tandem with the uprisings 
spreading through a large section of the 
Arab region and the Maghreb for the 
past three years. The people's uprisings 



aimed to put an end to a history of 
brutality, injustice, and exploitation and 
attain the rights to freedom, dignity, and 
social justice. 

However, this did not only provoke local 
brutal dictatorships, but also most of the 
imperialist forces seeking to perpetuate 
the theft of the wealth of our people, in 
addition to the various reactionary 
classes and forces throughout those 
areas and in surrounding countries. 

As for Syria, the alliance fighting against 
the people's revolution comprises a host 
of reactionary sectarian forces, 
spearheaded by Iran and confessional 
militias in Iraq, and, to much regret, 
Hezbollah's strike force, which is 
drowning in the quagmire of defending a 
profoundly corrupt and criminal 
dictatorial regime. 

This unfortunate situation has also 
struck a major section of the traditional 
Arab left with Stalinist roots, whether in 
Syria itself or in Lebanon, Egypt, and the 


rest of the Arab region - and worldwide 
- which is clearly biased towards the 
wretched alliance surrounding the Assad 
regime. The justification is that some see 
it as a "resilient" or even a "resistance" 
regime, despite its long history - 
throughout its existence in power - of 
protecting the Zionist occupation of the 
Golan Heights, its constant bloody 
repression of various groups resisting 
Israel, be it Palestinian or Lebanese (or 
Syrian), and remaining idle and 
subservient, since the October 1973 war, 
concerning Israel's aggressions on Syrian 
territories. This bias will have serious 
ramifications on ordinary Syrians’ 
position regarding the left in general. 

The United Nations and the Security 
Council, in particular, was unable to 
condemn the crimes of a regime, which 
the Syrian people rejected continuously 
and peacefully for more than seven 
months, while the bullets of the snipers 
and shabbiha took demonstrators one by 
one and day after day and while the 
most influential activists were being 
detained and subjected to the worst 
kinds of torture and elimination in the 
prisons and detention centers. All the 
while, the world remained completely 
silent and in a state of total negativity. 
The situation persisted with small 
difference after the people in revolution 
decided to take up arms and the 
emergence of what became known as the 
Free Syrian Army (FSA) - whose 
command and soldiers came, to a large 
extent, from the regular army. This led to 
the horrific escalation of crimes by the 
regime. 

Russian imperialism, the most important 
ally of the Baathist regime in Damascus, 
which provides it with all sorts of 
support, remains on the lookout to block 
any attempt to condemn those crimes in 
the Security Council. The United States, 
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Arab revolutionaries speak 


on the other hand, does not find a real 
problem in the continuation of the status 
quo, with all the apparent repercussions 
and destruction of the country. This is 
despite the threats and intimidation 
utilized by the US president, every time 
someone in the opposition raises the 
question of the use of chemical weapons 
by the regime, up until the latest 
escalation, when it was considered 
crossing a "red line." 

It is clear that Obama, who gives the 
impression that he will go ahead with his 
threats, would have felt great 
embarrassment if he did not do so, since 
it will not only impact negatively on the 
president, but also on the image of the 
mighty and arrogant state that he leads 
in the eyes of subservient Arab countries 
and the entire world. 

The imminent strike against the Syrian 
armed forces is led by the US in essence. 
However, it occurs with the 
understanding and cooperation of allied 
imperialist countries, even without 
rationalizing it through the usual farce, 
known as international legitimacy 
(namely the decisions of the UN, which 
was and remains representative of the 
interests of major powers, whether in 
conflict or in alliance, depending on the 
circumstances, differences, and balances 
among them). In other words, the strike 
will not wait for the Security Council due 
to the anticipated Russian-Chinese veto. 
Unfortunately, many in the Syrian 
opposition are gambling on this strike 
and the US position in general. They 
believe this would create an opportunity 
for them to seize power, skipping over 
the movement and of the masses and 
their independent decision. It should not 
be a surprise, then, that the 
representatives of this opposition and the 
FSA had no reservations on providing 
information to the US about proposed 
targets for the strike. 

In all cases, we agree on the following: 
The western imperialist alliance will 
strike several positions and vital parts of 
the military and civilian infrastructure in 


who fell in the Ghouta massacres, but 
from its commitment to what Obama 
calls the vital interests of the US and its 
homeland security, in addition to Israel's 
interests and security. 

The Syrian army and its regional allies, 
led by the Iranian regime, will not have 
enough courage, most probably, to fulfil 
what seemed to be threats by their 
senior officials that any western attack 
on Syria will ignite the entire region. But 
this option remains on the table, as a 
final option with catastrophic results. 

The imminent western imperialist assault 
does not intend to support the Syrian 
revolution in any way It will aim to push 
Damascus into the bargaining table and 
allow Bashar al-Assad to retreat from the 
foreground, but keeping the regime in 
place, while greatly improving conditions 
to strengthen the position of US 
imperialism in the future Syria against 
Russian imperialism. 


with those interests, which could be 
promoted and put into practice on the 
road to victory. 

No to all forms of imperialist 
intervention, whether by the US or 
Russia. 

No to all forms of reactionary sectarian 
interventions, whether by Iran or the 
Gulf countries. 

No to the intervention of Hezbollah, 
which warrants the maximum of 
condemnation. 

Down with all illusions about the 
imminent US military strike. 

Break open the arms depots for the 
Syrian people to struggle for freedom, 
dignity ; and social justice. 

Victory to a free democratic Syria and 
down with the Assad dictatorship and 
all dictatorships forever. 

Long live the Syrian people's revolution. 



Syria (with several casualties, as usual). 
However, as it was keen to announce, 
the strikes will not be meant to topple 
the regime. They are merely intended to 
punish, in Obama's words, the current 
Syrian leadership and save face for the 
US administration, after all the threats 
concerning the use of chemical weapons. 

The US president's intentions to punish 
the Syrian leadership does not stem, in 
any way or form, from Washington's 
solidarity with the suffering of children 


The more those participating in the 
continuing popular mobilization - who 
are more aware, principled, and 
dedicated to the future of Syria and its 
people - realize these facts, their 
consequences, results, and act 
accordingly, the more this will contribute 
to aiding the Syrian people to 
successfully pick a true revolutionary 
leadership. In the process of a committed 
struggle based on the current and future 
interests of their people, this would 
produce a radical program consistent 


TWo sides of the same coin: The Arab revolutions are a threat to Syrian President 
Bashar al Assad, US President Barack Obama and Israeli Prime Minister Benyamin 
Netanyahu. The US and Israel are the biggest threat to peace in the world - but that 
is no reason to support a murderous dictator like Assad. 
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NZ in the Pacific 


Prison colonies and plunder 

Sixty years ago, on the August 17, 1953, Hector Larsen, the resident commissioner of Niue, 
was murdered. Larsen’s rule over the people of Niue — he had been commissioner for a 
decade at his death - was “by most accounts,” as a Radio New Zealand documentary from 
2009 puts it, “not just paternalistic but brutal”. In a book about the killing, historian Dick 
Scott depicts Larsen’s death as a symbol of New Zealand-Niuean relations. The three young 
Niueans responsible felt “they were ridding their land of a tyrant”. This might seem old 
history, a misunderstanding from a past era. But New Zealand's meddling, interference and 
domination in the Pacific amounts to imperialism and continues to this day, Juliet 
Thomborson writes. 


Imperialism is much-debated term. The 
relationship between imperialism and 
capitalism has changed since Lenin and 
Luxemburg but the core connection 
stays - imperialism is about a state 
dominating and controlling Its’ region in 
the interests of business and political 
control. 

From the invasion of Aboriginal 
Australia by Britain in the eighteenth 
century, contact with European powers 
has involved displacing indigenous 
societies with a new mode of production 
- capitalism - and this means violence 
and expropriation - theft. 

Jim Rolfe, in “New Zealand and the 
South Pacific”, argues that “from the 
1870s imperial moves on the Pacific 
started in earnest. New Zealand’s 
imperialists took the British and Dutch 
East India companies (which, although 
established as trading companies, in 
effect exercised political power) as their 
models. A trading company, the New 
Zealand and Polynesian Company, was 
to be established to develop Pacific 
trade.” 

Capitalism was established in New 
Zealand through war against Maori, 
driving the people from the land to 
allow capitalist farming. The elite of 
wealthy settlers and businessmen that 
emerged as the ruling class in the new 
colony soon nurtured ambitions for 
influence and control in the wider 
region. Richard Seddon (premier from 


“He wanted,” Kerry Howe argues in 
‘New Zealand’s Twentieth-Century 
Pacifies’, “a New Zealand empire, one 
that offered resources as well as the 
responsibilities that signalled the 
maturity and right of New Zealand to 
rule over lesser others, offering them 
hope and comfort. Typical expressions of 
this view can be found in his speeches to 
island leaders on his 1900 tour. As he 
told the people of Niue, ‘Now, though I 
should be away from you, I shall be ever 
thinking of you... and I shall be able to 
help you. There is now a tie which will 
help to keep us together; Queen Victoria 
is now your protector, and her 
protection will save you for all time'.” 
Seddon hoped Fiji would come under 
NZ’s control; in 1900 he claimed Fijians 
were “favourable to and have moved in 
the direction of annexation to New 
Zealand”. 

Like the brash new ruling class in 
Australia, the ruling class here were 
usually more aggressively expansionist 
than Britain. In 1902 the settler 
government pressed the British Colonial 
Office to “favourably consider the 
advisability of all islands, either British 
or under British protection, lying near 
New Zealand being annexed to this 
Colony”, hoping to draw Fiji and Tonga 
into direct colonial rule. During the First 
World War, New Zealand replaced 
Germany as colonial occupier of Samoa 
and, in the post-war years, would 
violently attack and repress 
independence movements in Samoa. 


After World War One, NZ dominance 
grew. Western Samoa was formally 
recognised as being under New Zealand 
rule in 1920. The Cook Islands and Niue 
had been under direct control since the 
start of the century. Tokelau was ruled 
from the mid 1920s. By the 1930s, there 
were around 100,000 people under 
direct NZ control in the Pacific. New 
Zealand presented itself as a benevolent 
‘civilising’ force in the Pacific, just as 
colonisation had ‘civilised’ Maori. 

Prison colony Niue 

In 1889, King Fataaiki of Niu wrote to 
Queen Victoria asking to be included in 
the British Empire “lest some other 
powerful nation should come and 
trouble us, and take possession of our 
island”. British colonial status was 
granted in 1900, but Niue was soon 
annexed to New Zealand in return for 
support in the Boer War. Under New 
Zealand rule, Niue saw the introduction 
of highly restrictive laws, that led to 
massive levels of criminal charges per 
capita. 

Crimes included breaking curfews, 
breaking prohibition, swearing, playing 
poker, having yeast (for brewing) and 
holding hands. Houses could be raided 
with no warning, and bushes and 
bedrooms were monitored for anyone 
breaking the immorality laws. Until 
1956, the Bible was the only book (for 
adults or children) in Vagahau Niue. In 
the 1940s, Niueans were prevented from 
joining the Federation of Labour or any 


1893 to 1906) dreamed of a super-state. 
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New Zealand union. Tamaeli, one of the 
men who killed Mr. Larsen, stated that 
one of the reasons he did was because 
prisoners got the same food as fowls. 

Scott argues the killing of Larsen was an 
act of resistance: “The condescending 
treatment of Niueans by Larsen and the 
New Zealand power structure was 
provocation for the murder. During 
1940-41, 1483 criminal charges were 
brought against Niueans. Before his 
murder, Larsen had 1256 people 
convicted of crimes in 1950 alone.” This 
was remarkable as the population of 
punishable age at the time was 
approximately 2000 people, Scott says. 

Scott quotes a line from John Puhiatau 
Pule’s novel “The Shark that Ate the 
Sun”: “All three say they did Niue a 
favour by getting rid of a tyrant... There 
is also talk of getting rid of some hafa- 
kasi Niueans who are on the side of the 
judge’s decision. I say that any slave 
who kills his master does so in 
legitimate self-defence whatever the 
circumstances.” 

Niuean self-government, offered in 
1960, had more to do with manoeuvring 
around the 1960 United Nations 
Declaration on Colonialism than real 
respect for self-determination. 
Independence, as NZ proposed, would 
have left Niue in a difficult financial 
situation, with migration to New 
Zealand and its labour markets cut off. 
It’s no surprise then that the first 


decision an independent Niue came to 
was that they did not want this kind of 
independence. Direct colonial control 
become economic control. 

“All three say they did Niue 
a favour by getting rid of a 
tyrant ... There is also talk 
of getting rid of some hafa- 
kasi Niueans who are on 
the side of the judge’s 
decision. I say that any 
slave who kills his master 
does so in legitimate self- 
defence whatever the 
circumstances. ” 

Strip-mining 

phosphate 

Paul Wolffram’s film “Te Eitei: The 
Banaban Story” reveals the link between 
the emergence of agricultural capitalism 
in New Zealand and the plundering of 
the Pacific. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, outsiders searching for 
phosphate discovered an island made 
almost entirely of phosphate. In 1900, 
Albert Ellis, a New Zealander working 
for the British Phosphate Commission, 
secured a 999-year lease from a man he 
claimed was the king of Banaba (now 
part of Kiribati, near Nauru). Phosphate 
mining began soon after and many 
Banabans were thrust into the world of 


wage labour. In the early years, the 
phosphate was dug out by hand and 
transported to ships waiting outside of 
the reef. But as production grew, so did 
the amount of machinery on the island. 

“There seemed an endless demand for 
the rich fertilizer from the emerging 
agricultural nations of Australia and 
New Zealand. Rock phosphate ships 
with their cargos from Nauru and ocean 
islands, cobalt to superphosphate, which 
when spread upon the sterile land, will 
stir it to new life. Without it, all would 
be useless.” 

Elenoa Areito is interviewed in the film: 
Many parts of Australia and New Zealand 
that were not previously thought fertile 
enough to support agricultural production 
were made economically viable as a direct 
result of Banaban phosphate. Three years 
and more in places, the job goes on, 
farming the fresh-driven pastures and 
continuing to supply them with 
phosphates, but without phosphates, 
without the magic trace element of cobalt, 
the land would die and the stock with it. 
Some of our elders foresaw the destruction 
that would follow, but there's too little 
chance against the will of the phosphate 
company which was backed by 
governments of Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand. As time passed and mining 
escalated, it became obvious to many 
Banabans where it would lead. 

Eventually, an agreement was reached 
between the . . . phosphate commission 
and the Banaban people that would see 



Phosphate mining in Banaba for fertiliser from 1900 to 1979 


stripped away 90% of the islands surface, 
which occurred on Nauru from 1907 to the 
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NZ in the Pacific 


every ship that carried away phosphate 
returned with trees to replant and a hold 
of soil from soil from Australia or New 
Zealand, but the promise was never 
fulfilled. Each year, mining increased and 
bigger machines arrived to dig deeper into 
the island. Our once quiet island was 
overtaken by these giant machines and 
each year, more of the precious vegetation 
was destroyed to make way for the 
increasing demands for phosphate. This 
tiny island in the pacific only seven 
kilometers in circumference became on the 
of the largest producers of phosphate to 
Australia and New Zealand for over 40 
years. It’s a strange irony that the 
phosphate that created our land over 
thousands of years through bird 
droppings, salt and sand would eventually 
lead to its destruction. 

Gregory T. Cushman, in his excellent 
book “Guano and the Opening of the 
Pacific” writes that mining interests in 
Banaba were “raking in profits that 
would make an oilman jealous: over 
1.75 million pounds during its first 13 
years of existence, less than 0.1 percent 
of which made it into the hands of 
Banabans”. 

Cushman argues that 
The conversion of Australia and New 
Zealand into mirror images of the British 
Isles and Anglo North America required 
the systematic destruction of several 


tropical islands to remake the soils and 
biota of these southern lands. This is the 
definitive case of neo-ecological 
imperialism. Indigenous Banabans found 
valiantly to protect their human rights to 
subsistence and property. Their struggle 
starkly reveals, yet again, the failure of 
liberal-minded colonizers to maintain the 
environmental integrity of conquered 
territories and to protect the life, liberty, 
and property of subjugated populations. 

Exporting 

neoliberalism 

NZ continues to dominate the South 
Pacific. Neoliberal ideas and practices 
are exported and enforced. The South 
Pacific Forum is used to bully nations 
into following the line set by Australia 
and New Zealand. Aid - and the threat 
of withholding it - are used to justify 
meddling in the governance and 
management of independent sovereign 
states. Asian Development Bank 
financing assistance allows donors direct 
intervention: New Zealand can design 
‘restructuring programmes’ for Pacific 
nations. 

A fair trade lobby group, GATT 
Watchdog, has been especially critical of 
“donor” nations: 

The New Zealand Government has long 
portrayed itself as a friend of the Pacific. 


That claim needs to be closely examined 
as it promotes the key features of the New 
Zealand Experiment 7 which has been tried, 
tested, and has failed to benefit the 
majority of us. Especially [worrying] is 
the way in which [New Zealand's] 
commitments to Pacific Island nations are 
being made conditional on the willingness 
and speed with which governments adopt 
economic reforms in line with the New 
Zealand Government’s extremist free 
market prescriptions. 

The contempt our rulers have for self- 
determination in the Pacific is shown by 
a parliamentary committee in 2010 that 
recommended Niue — on account of its 
good weather - be turned into a 
retirement village! 

New Zealand is a small country, 
insignificant in global politics. 
Nevertheless, socialists here need to 
remember New Zealand’s imperialist 
past and oppose its present dominance 
in the Pacific - controlling aid, imposing 
neoliberalism and backing its 
‘humanitarian interventions’. People 
from Pacific nations will make up a 
greater part of New Zealand’s working 
class in the years to come, and are 
already in the vanguard in union 
membership and political consciousness. 
The struggle of Pacific peoples' to defend 
their cultures and win a better life for 
themselves and their families are an 
inspiration. 



The leaders of the women's Man; Mrs Tuimaliifano, Mrs Tama&ese, Mrs 
Nelson Mrs laumuina, ca 1930. The Mau was a movement for Samoan 
independence. In 1929 NZ militaty police fired on a Mau procession, 

11 Samoans were killed, including high chief Tupua 
fi III. One cop wascUMed tctsteAth by protesters, 
ttersain. 




Health and safety _ 

If a worker falls in a forest, 
would anyone notice? 

July 19 marked the death of yet another forestry worker. Six have been killed this year by 
lax safety regulations, long work hours and the relentless push for greater production and 
profit, writes Rowan McArthur. 



The 45-year-old Tokoroa man was 
crushed by a log in Kinleith Forest just 
north of Taupo. His death follows those 
of Eramyha Eruera Pairama, who died in 
Whakatane on January 7, John 
Sanderson, of Northland, on January 
17, Robert Epapara in Rotorua on March 
26, Adam Olsson in New Plymouth on 
April 22 and Shane Reardon on the May 
20 in Tolaga Bay. These fatalities are 
accompanied by 83 seriously harmed 
workers. 

New Zealand has a death rate in the 
forestry industry twice as high as 
Australia and nearly seven times that of 
the United Kingdom. The death rate in 
the UK industry is 10.4 per 100,000 
workers. In New Zealand it is 343 per 
100,000. No amount of victim-blaming 
- saying individual workers were “not 
doing their job properly” or “abiding by 
safety regulations” or on drugs can 
account for this difference. 

The death of 23-year-old Reece Joseph 
Reid last year sparked criticism from the 
Council of Trade Unions about health 
and safety in forestry. The Government 
did make feeble attempts to smooth the 
situation by announcing new safety 
codes, brought in in July this year. But 
the codes are just more safety 
regulations for overworked, underpaid 
staff to deal with. The real culprit is the 
industry's failure to provide sufficient 
staff, decent working hours, better 
training and wages. The real solution is 
for workers to win some measure of 
control back in the forests and mills 
through organisation and strike action. 

CTU President Helen Kelly has slated 
the standards: “By promulgating these 


standards in the manner 
that they’re written, they 
[the Government] are 
basically now complicit in 
the dangerous practices in 
the forestry industry. The 
repeated claims by 
employers and owners 
that the industry is safe 
show they have no 
intention of improving. They are 
absolutely blind to the risk.” 

The CTU has called for an inquiry into 
safety regulations but more is needed. 
The Ministry of Business, Innovation 
and Employment (which is John Key's 
new name for the old Department of 
Labour) says it will assess every logging 
contractor and target the two causes of 
the most harm in the industry - felling 
trees and moving them to loading sites. 
Ona de Rooy, the ministry's health and 
safety manager, says inspectors will be 
taking “a strong enforcement line". 

But these top-down measures are as 
likely to punish workers as they are to 
do nothing for safety A gram of 
workers' control on the ground is worth 
a kilo of bureaucratic controls in 
Wellington. The high accident and death 
rate in forestry has been going on for 
years because the interests of the bosses 
and the Government don’t lie with 
workers’ well-being. 

In the past, forestry was a well- 
organised industry with strong unions, 
deregulation has turned it into a Wild 
West. One example of this is the rise of 
so-called “partnerships” between bosses 
and workers. The “contractor” model is 
part of this. Some contractors are big 
capitalists and others are really only 


Ken Callow, 34, was crushed by a 
falling pine tree while working at the 
Wharerata Forest, south of Gisborne, 
in October, 2011. 

wage workers with no job security Tiwai 
aluminium smelter sacked tradespeople 
in the 1990s then re-employed them as 
contractors, and Telecom sacked 
hundreds of linesmen in the 2000s and 
did the same thing. In both cases, job 
security disappears. Small contractors 
should be guaranteed full-time work, 
full training and the right to join a 
union. Only the workers themselves can 
win real gains in health and safety by 
going on strike, hitting the industry 
profiteers where it hurts them the most, 
in the pocket. 

Forestry workers were once at the 
forefront of the union movement, 
striking for higher pay and better 
conditions. What happened? 

Since the 1991 Employment Contracts 
Act, our trade unions have been 
decimated - work hours have risen, pay 
has stagnated and accidents and 
fatalities have increased. You are now 
twice as likely to die in a workplace 
accident as an Australian worker. If we 
can't stand up for our union rights, our 
health, even our lives, will be sacrificed 
by the bosses to increase profits. 
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Women's liberation 


Women are majority in trade unions 

The fight for equal pay still continues, even forty years on from the women’s liberation 
movement. And a recent victory gives us grounds for hope, writes Shomi Yoon. Kristine 
Bartlett - a member of the Service and Food Workers’ Union - recently took her case to the 


Employment Court, and won! 

She argued that she is paid less because 
she is working in a female-dominated 
industry, Bartlett has worked as a 
caregiver for more than 20 years, and 
gets paid a paltry $14.32 per hour for 
her 20 years of service. Bartlett’s victory 
has brought the media spotlight on to 
low pay and the wage gap. It’s also a 
reminder - against the idea floated 
sometimes that we need to chose 
between identity and class - that women 
are at the heart of the contemporary 
union movement. 

Four decades after women’s liberation 
burst onto the scene, we are still 
fighting for equal pay. Of course the 
programme of women’s liberation 
demanded more than this: better 
representation, equality in the 
workplace and education, contraception 
and abortion rights. 

We just need to look at the recent past, 
to see how much things have changed. 
So much of what we take for granted 
today like being able to continue 
working after pregnancy, access to 
maternity leave or pay contraception, 
and access to abortion is precisely 
because women in the 1960s and 1970s 
stood up and made a fuss. They 
protested, marched, wrote leaflets, 
attended meetings, and raised hell. 
That’s how much it took. Activists 
occupied public bars that did not allow 
women customers; they marched in the 
streets demanding abortion rights; they 
took on the right wing in meetings and 
public places. The Working Women’s 
Alliance and the Women’s Unions set up 
in the middle of the 1970s in Auckland 
and Wellington stressed class politics, 
too, putting working women at the 
centre of all of this. 


And it is thanks to the activists of 
women’s liberation that we have the 
rights that we do today Women’s labour 
participation rate increased from 39% to 
60% between 1971 and 2001. Before 
the women’s liberation movement, a 
woman’s property and money belonged 
to her husband if she was in a 
relationship, and it was difficult for 
women to divorce their husbands, even 
if the marriage was violent. Rape in a 
marriage was not a crime as late as 
1985. And there were no refuges where 
women could escape a violent 
relationship until the 1980s. 

So on the one hand, we have won 
significant gains, but on the other 
women still remain oppressed. Like all 
social movements, it took militant and 
determined political actions to force 
reforms from the system. Without the 
movement, women’s rights would be 
even fewer today 

Even though we can win reforms, while 
capitalism continues to exist, there will 
continue to be women’s oppression. As 
Sandra Bloodworth puts it, 
capitalism is a dynamic, changing society 
and is able to absorb all manner of 
protests. Many of the demands of 
women's liberation movement fitted with 
the needs of the developed world, as 
employers and governments drew in 
millions of women to cope with labour 
shortages caused by the massive boom. 

So while women’s increased 
participation in the paid workforce was 
actually encouraged, it had to be on the 
terms of capitalism. Employers and 
governments are not interested in 
ensuring women work in an 


environment that fits with their need to 
breastfeed their child, or of families 
struggling to find the time for long 
hours on the job and still cariy the 
responsibilities in the home. Women’s 
oppression plays a vital role in 
maintaining the system and the power 
of those who rule. This minority has a 
real material interest in perpetuating 
sexism. 

Women still carry out a majority of the 
care in the home. Statistics New 
Zealand’s 2009/10 Time Use Survey 
shows women spent an average of 4 
hours and 20 minutes a day on unpaid 
work, double the average time men 
spent. 

This reproduction of labour power is 
essential for capitalism. Keeping the cost 
to a minimum is vital; the bigger the 
burden the capitalists can force onto the 
family in the form of unpaid labour, the 
smaller the drain on their profits. In 
2009, Statistics New Zealand calculated 
that unpaid work accounted for $39,637 
million, equivalent to 39% of GDP This 
is a massive saving for the capitalist 
class. Women do 64% of this unpaid 
work. 

The 'typical' trade 
unonist is a woman 

In Aotearoa today, the typical trade 
union member in New Zealand is a 
female working in the state sector, 
according to the Human Rights 
Commission. The three largest unions - 
the Public Service Association (PSA), 
NZEI Te Riu Roa and the New Zealand 
Nurses Organisation (NZNO) have a 
high percentage of women members at 
69%, 88% and 93% respectively. These 
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unions comprise over 50% of the New 
Zealand Council of Trade Unions. 

This is important. 

Far from the stereotypical image of 
unionists as male, a 'typical’ trade 
unionist nowadays is female. Women 
account for 57% of union membership. 
That’s tens of thousands of women - the 
union 'movement is by far the biggest 
women’s movement in New Zealand 
today. While levels of industrial action 
remain historically low, it is still not the 
case that what militancy there is resides 
in stereotypically “male” unions. And 
even these typically male industries are 
changing, with growing participation by 
women. Women were at the forefront of 
the battle against Talleys AFFCO’s 
lockout of Meatworkers’ Union members 
in 2012. 

Although the socialist case does not 
reduce women’s oppression to the 
question of class - ruling class women 
can be the target of sexism too - we do 
put class at the heart of our strategy for 
change. And it’s here that women’s 
leadership matters. With women a 
majority of union membership, and with 
the largest unions predominantly 
female, we need to learn to un-think old 
assumptions. Class politics are the 
politics of women’s liberation, not 
something separate from them. Women 
workers - from the Meatworkers’ Union 
to the primary teachers in the NZEI - are 
in the vanguard of the contemporary 
working class. 


Women were at the 
forefront of the battle 
against Talleys 
AFFCO’s lockout of 
Meatworkers* Union 
members in 2012. 

We look to struggle to change the world. 
Different moments call for different 
tactics and approaches, but the self¬ 
activity of working people needs to be at 
the centre of our politics. Bloodworth 
argues, 

u The socialist programme for women’s 
liberation looks to the traditions of 
collective struggle of the working class. 

Not that other groups in society do not 
take up their own demands and lead 
campaigns. The point is to see that linking 
these to those of the working class is the 
way to build a movement capable of 
uniting millions, and of forcing change. 

As a class united in struggle, we have the 
power to defeat those in power .; and 
ultimately, to bring capitalism crashing 
down and to build a new society based on 
collectivity out of the ruins, ” 

But if our confidence continues and we 
continue to want to fight our rulers, we 
have to begin to overcome sexism, 
bringing the oppressed into the struggle 
by raising their demands. 

It is going to take a socialist revolution 
for the full liberation of women. A 
revolution would not lead automatically 
- without conscious intervention and 


human organisation - to women’s 
liberation. All sorts of residual sexist 
ideas and pratices would still need to be 
fought. But the material basis for our 
oppression - privatised reproduction of 
labour power in the family, divide-and- 
rule tactics from the bosses, the system 
that profits from commodifying and 
alienating our bodies, relationships, and 
sexuality, alienation - will be overcome. 
That opens the chance for lasting 
women’s - and thus human - liberation. 
It will be through struggle, within the 
class and against our class enemies, that 
we advance this vision. And it will be 
through struggling against sexist ideas, 
amongst other reactionary ideas, that 
our side shapes itself to be able to make 
that revolution. 

To get there we need theory, and we 
need organisation. We need theory to 
understand oppression’s origins and 
dynamics, to understand who has a 
material interest in women’s ongoing 
oppression, and who it serves. And we 
need organisation to argue for these 
politics, to win people to the socialist 
programme, to combat reactionary 
ideas. We do not idealise the working 
class as it is, but hold out a vision for the 
working-class movement we want to 
build. We need a revolutionary socialist 
party at the heart of this, with women’s 
liberation a central feature of its 
revolutionary politics. 

This article is taken from "Women, 
politics and class: A socialist analysis. 
A full version is available at 
iso.org.nz. 
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'This is a manufact 

It's not only in paid employment that working people 
are being attacked. Some of the most savage attacks 
on welfare since the 1990s have been prepared by 
Paula Bennett - herself a former beneficiary. Andrew 
Tait interviews Olive McRae, a Dunedin-based welfare 
advocate and Mana Party member. 


You're a solo mother. What is 
your experience of Winz as a 
consumer? 

It's set up in such a way that people are 
uninformed about their enitlements. For 
example, if they [beneficiaries] find out 
after they have been on the benefit for 
three months that they are entitled to 
accommodation supplements then apply 
for it then they are paid from the date 
they applied and they are backpaid up to 
28 days, not from when they were first 
entitled to it. They used to backpay you, 
even up to a year. 

In terms of privacy, the culture you 
encounter when you go into Work and 
Income is “open office” and there is no 
privacy. People are talking about very 
intimate parts of their lives in terms of 
health and personal circumstances. 

There is an ability to request a private 
room, however the rooms don't have 
computers and if you request a private 
space, you are cast into the “problem” 
category. 

In terms of complaint process, it is not 
clear how to make a complaint. If you 
navigate the system to make a complaint 
of a legal/tecnical nature, there is no 
legal support. Winz have the ability to 
use Crown Law and Ministry of Social 
Development (MSD) expertise but 
clients have no advocate and no legal 
advice because you can't get Legal Aid. 
You can ask for advice from the 
Community Law Centre but they can't go 
with you to Winz and their advice is 
really base level minimum because they 
don't specialise in the area. You can ask 


church agencies, eg Presbyterian 
Support, for a social worker to go with 
you to Winz but as a support person, not 
as an advocate because they are not 
versed in your rights as a beneficiary. Liz 
Gordon [a former Alliance MP] is 
researching beneficiaries' access to 
justice, and it will be very interesting to 
see the results of her work. 

The government is now talking 
about birth control for 
beneficiaries. What's the story? 

They are now “offering” women on the 
Domestic Purposes Benefit (DPB) 
contraceptives and the women's 
daughters over 16 years old are also 
“offered” these contraceptives. The state 
offering medical advice about 
reproductive choices is a bit off and 
there are men on the DPB but they are 
not being offered vasectomies, so far as I 
know. 

Is this motivated by a fear 
that solo mothers are having 
babies for money? 

This is about a manufactured welfare 
crisis. The government is pumping this 
message out in the media that there is a 
welfare crisis and that women are 
responisble because they are having 
babies for money. It is part of a package 
of ideas the government has pumped 
out through the media. That is so they 
can segregate beneficiaries and give 
low-paid workers someone to blame. 

But it doesn't work out. You don't get 
paid enough money anyway and you 
certainly don't get enough extra for 
another child. It's not as though you get 


m 
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a surplus of money to play with. 

As part of the reforms, solo parents are 
required to put their children into 
daycare for 20 hours. Beneficiaries are 
no longer allowed to homeschool, they 
have to enrol their child with a GP and 
have Well Child checks. What that is 
doing is taking away medical and 
educational choices. They have justified 
this as protecting “vulnerable children” 
but no research shows that beneficiaries 
are bad parents. What the research 
shows is that poverty creates vulnerable 
children. 

If you don't meet these obligations 
(which is up to the case manager's 
discretion), then your benefit will be cut 
by 50%. Paula Bennett has said nobody 
will be on permanent or prolonged 
benefit reduction but she has not 
specified what happens when parents 
continue not to meet these obligations. 
For example, if you have children who 
are cared for by whanau and that's the 
best for you, you still have to put them 
into daycare; or if you want to put them 
into total immersion [kohanga reo] but 
that is not available you still have to put 
them into a cultural setting you are not 
comfortable with. 

The Government doesn't want to admit 
poverty is the problem, so we've 
segregated beneficiaries and forced 
them into health and educational 
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Welfare cuts 


systems. If should be mandatory for all 
children or none. 

What these measures are going to do is 
create more poverty, extreme poverty 
which is going to create more vulnerable 
children. 

You've laid a complaint with 
the Human Rights 
Commission about the 
reforms. What's that about? 

I laid a complaint with the Human 
Rights Commission that the reforms 
breached my human rights by taking 
away my medical and educational 
choices on the basis of my employment 
status. The Human Rights Commission 
upheld my complaint, so now we are off 
to court. 

So you're fighting through the 
legal avenue, but you’re also an 
advocate for other beneficiaries. 
What does that involve? 

I’ve been doing consumer advocacy 
informally for about five years. That 
involves informing people of their 
entitlements and navigating the system 
to get those entitlements and to go 
through the formal complaint process. 
For example, this week a woman 
contacted me. She has two vulnerable 
children in her care because their 
mother was unable to care for them. 
Their mother committed suicide this 
week. The woman went into Winz to ask 
for financial support to take the children 
to the tangi and she was declined. She 
was in quite a state. She had to borrow 
the money to go to the tangi but she 
wants help to get paid back by Winz. I'll 
help her do that. 

Another example is sickness benefits. If 
you have a sickness benefits, you have 
complicated technical situations. I have 
a client who is in and out of psychiatric 
services. He is often committed for 
periods of time, when he is not in a 
mental state to keep up with his 


obligations to Winz. When he is 
committed his entitlements change and 
he is not in a state to deal with Winz, so 
his benefit is cut. He is often transient 
and can't hold down a job. One of the 
requirements to get a benefit is to have 
an address. Because of his high needs, 
coupled with his drug and alcohol 
problems and lack of support from the 
health system, it is an impossibility to 
have a permanent address, so he gives 
whatever address of wherever he 
happens to be sleeping at the time. On a 
regular basis, Winz sends out a letter 
which he won't receive so his benefit 
gets cut off. Then there are number of 
hoops to jump through to get a benefit 
reinstated. 

This is hard to talk about because it is 
such a huge topic and has so many 
facets. 

Welfare used to be delivered by 
the Department of Social Welfare, 
what the first Labour Prime 
Minister Michael Joseph Savage 
called “applied Christianity”. Now 
we have “Work and Income” for 
people who have neither work nor 
income. What do you think about 
this shift from welfare to 
punishment? 


has got all these agencies tied to them 
through funding contracts. ECE (early 
childhood education) providers are also 
being forced to dob in beneficiaries 
whose children are not in daycare; they 
don't want to do it but the state is tying 
in these private agencies through 
funding contracts. 

Finally, what would you like 
to do with Paula Bennett 
and Winz? 

I think it is unfortunate that National is 
using Paula Bennett as the mouthpiece 
for these brutal reforms on the basis that 
she was once a solo mother. What a lot 
of people on benefits can't stand isn't so 
much the reforms as the hypocrisy of 
cutting the Training Incentive Allowance 
that allowed her to get her degree. She 
got a government loan to get her house 
and now she's slashing all these things. 

My vision is a Mana-led government that 
supports people in poverty to have a 
decent standard of living so they can 
participate in society and we shift the 
blame from beneficiaries to actually look 
at the inequality in our society. 

We need to start supporting sole parents 
and valuing the work they do. Parenting 
is work and we need to view it that way. 



■■ || 


What I think they are trying to do 
now is to privatise welfare, to get 
church and social agencies to take 
responsibility for welfare, which 
would be another kind of 
“Christianity in action”. For 
example, Winz operates out of 
“Community Link” and offers a 
“wrap-around approach”; they've 
got these agencies like Anglican 
Family Care in their building and 
Winz is funding them to deliver 
compulsory budget advice. When 
the benefits were cut in the 1990s, 
social agencies spoke out but now 
they've got all these agencies that 
once held their autonomy and 
up for poor people but now there's 
this deafening silence because Winz 
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Lab our s leadership battle _ 

From left to right: 




-i 














Cunliffe, Robertson and Jones 


We wished good riddance to David 
Shearer. It’s a good thing he has 
resigned - he was useless and bumbling 
against Key when issue after issue 
offered opportunities to attack the 
government for its anti-worker record. 

The common wisdom seems to be that 
Shearer was a ‘nice guy/ but in truth he 
was happy to scapegoat beneficiaries, 
pander to anti-Chinese racism, and 
suppress dissent in his party. He was, in 
other words, a thoroughly nasty part of 
the right-wing Labour machine. 

Now his deputy Grant Robertson is 
standing to replace him. There’s a lot of 
talk about what a nice guy he is too. 

What about politics? 

We do not think the Labour Party is a 
vehicle for workers’ interests. Rather, we 
argue for building our forces outside 
parliament - in the unions, in social 
movements, in protest campaigns - and, 
ultimately, constructing a revolutionary 
socialist alternative to the pro-capitalist 
politics of Labour. It might be a cliche, 
but it’s still true: the real struggle is in 
the streets and in the workplaces. That’s 
where we have our power, not 
parliament. That’s why we are building a 
socialist organisation now. That’s also 
why we support the Mana Movement. 
And there’s a campaign going on, as the 
mass rally in Auckland showed. CTU 
President Helen Kelly made a good 


comment on her Facebook page, urging 
all those following the Labour contest to 
match that activity with contributions to 
the union campaign against the changes 
to the Employment Relations Act. That 
campaign needs to keep building 
momentum. 

Nevertheless, what happens inside 
Labour matters. Tens of thousands of 
workers still look to Labour for some 
sort of alternative - no matter how 
much their expectations may have 
lowered down the years - and important 
unions are still affiliated to Labour. It 
remains a reformist party, and the most 
important political force in the workers’ 
movement. And tens of thousands 
desperately want to see an Opposition 
Leader who can do the basic job of 
opposition, whatever their stance on 
Labour. We want to see Key defeated. So 
the question of who leads the Labour 
party is not one that can be put to one 
side or answered with abstract slogans. 
It’s easy to see why many have become 
energised by David Cunliffe’s campaign. 
He’s appealing to the Labour 
membership - who are well to the left of 
the careerists and neoliberal relics who 
dominate the caucus - and is talking a 
language almost unheard of from 
Labour politicians in a generation. He 
mentioned taxing the rich and a capital 
gains tax in his candidacy speech; 


concrete, pro-worker policies. He s 
appealing to the base of the working 
class in the south of Auckland. He was 
even prepared to use the word 
“socialism” in front of TV cameras. And 
he’s broached the impassable barrier of 
modern Labour politics, the 1980s and 
Rogernomics, calling it the Party’s 
“eternal shame” that it “introduced 
many of the so-called economic reforms 
that have proved so disastrous.” 

Now, of course this is all just rhetoric, 
and Cunliffe’s record in the Fifth Labour 
government as a proponent of public 
private partnership (contracting out 
jobs) and hard-nosed anti-refugee 
Immigration Minister reminds us we’re 
dealing with a canny politician and not a 
principled campaigner. Whoever wins, 
the only principled MP in Parliament is 
Hone Harawira, and the only party to 
vote for in the next election is Mana. 

But that doesn’t mean the Labour 
leadership race is irrelevant. Labour is 
committed to running capitalism but it 
draws its support from the working 
class. Labour politicians walk a fine line 
- they have give their support base 
something to vote for but also reassure 
business leaders that they will safeguard 
profitability. At times like this, the party 
leadership, the union bureaucracy and 
pro-Labour pundits like Chris Trotter try 
to generate excitement in the hope of 
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Labour's leadership battle 


boosting the party's popularity. 

Of course socialists are going to need to 
argue, whoever wins, that we can’t put 
our faith in Labour and need to build an 
independent workers’ movement. But 
rhetoric matters, and rhetoric and 
narrative are part of the stuff of political 
reality. By creating expectations - and by 
opening the space for a political debate 
- politicians can generate a ferment in 
society they are not able fully to control. 
Cunliffe’s campaign pushes the 
discussion to the left, raises questions 
about what an effective opposition to 
Key might look like, and seeks to raise 
workers’ expectations. It opens a space 
for left-wing ideas and phrases to get a 
hearing. Political questions are being 
discussed in offices, factories and 
campuses across the country. 

Robertson's vague talk of “a new 
generation of leadership” positions him 


Cunliffe has broached 
the impassable 
barrier of modern 
Labour politics, 
Rogernomics, calling 
it the party's “eternal 
shame” that it 
“introduced many of 
the so-called 
economic reforms 
that have proved so 
disastrous” 

as a candidate representing continuity 
with Labour’s current right-wing 
emptiness. He was an insider through 
Shearer’s tenure, and must be 
responsible for its meandering lack of 
direction. 

Robertson is a poor candidate because 
he represents nothing, not because he is 
gay and therefore unelectable. Helen 


Clark endured years of misogynist and 
homophobic attacks about her 
childlessness and sexuality, and won 
three elections with strong support in 
Maori and Pacific Island working-class 
communities. 

This is why, if you are in an affiliated 
union and able to vote in this contest, 
you should support David Cunliffe. A 
Cunliffe victory would push Labour, to 
some extent, to the left, and has the 
chance to raise expectations beyond the 
party. 

The real contest, of course, comes 
afterwards. How will we rebuild the 
union movement? How can we continue 
the fight against the ERA amendments? 
How can we oppose Key’s anti¬ 
beneficiary agenda? No Labour leader 
will answer those questions. It’s up to 
the rest of us. 


What sort of party is Labour? 


“The museum up on the hill known as 
Parliament House has little attraction for 
me" said Bill Parry, MfJ in 1913, 

"[except] if that machine can be used to 
benefit the working man and foster 
industrial action.” It seems a world away 
from today’s timid, pro-business party. 

All Labour leadership candidates are 
pro-business. All of them voted for Paula 
Bennett's ‘anti-fraud’ measures to 
punish beneficiaries. Grant Robertson is 
a career bureaucrat; David Cunliffe a 
former business consultant; Shane Jones 
a Harvard graduate. Labour pioneered 
disastrous neoliberal reforms. Labour, 
the last time they were in power, would 
not even restore the right to strike. It’s 
small wonder that many on the Left see 
Labour as indistinguishable from 
National, a thoroughly compromised 
party of business and the system. 

They are, but Labour serves a different 
role to National. They are committed to 
managing capitalism, but they offer 


reforms - this explains their ongoing 
appeal, however limited, to working- 
class voters. Created by the trade 
unions. Labour retains important links 
with trade union officialdom. The 
Engineering, Printing and 
Manufacturing Union (EPMU), the 
Service and Food Workers’ Union 
(SFWU) and the Maritime Union, as 
well as three smaller unions, are 
affiliated to the party. 

Labour was born of a contradiction. It 
was an attempt to create a political 
vehicle for the union movement’s 
bureaucracy. But it was also a retreat 
away from workers’ self-activity. 

Labour’s 1916 objective of‘the 
socialization of the means of production’ 
seems radical compared to today’s talk 
from Grant Robertson about having the 
“the courage to build a new productive 
economy”, but, in context, the formation 
of Labour was already a move away 
from radicalism. Some union leaders, 
battered by the defeats of the Great 


Strike of 1913, saw Parliament as a 
substitute for struggle. 

But Labour does offer reforms, such as 
interest-free student loans (in 2005), 
and still has links with organised labour. 
Almost a quarter of all sitting Labour 
MPs have backgrounds in trade union 
officialdom. Labour can promote attacks 
on workers in the interests of capital 
while seeking to involve workers in ways 
that would be much more difficult for 
National. Labour defends capitalism 
from within the working class 
movement. National represents the 
direct rule of big business. 

Winning workers away from Labour is 
difficult. The 1984 Labour government 
shattered illusions and produced deep 
bitterness against Labour, but Helen 
Clark’s term, during a mild economic 
recovery, bred new illusions. We need a 
real workers' party but understanding 
Labour’s nature is essential if we are to 
ever construct a genuine alternative. 
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State surveillance 


GCSB Bill passes - resistance continues 

The GCSB bill has passed. This is a big deal. In the past, activists sometimes liked the idea of the 
secret police taking an interest in our work. In a career that is effectively public service with no 
official recognition, an oversized SIS dossier can be flattering. But while that relaxed attitude to 
surveillance belongs in the past, the surveillance state is neither new nor the end of the world, 
says Andrew Tait. 


After Helen Clark’s 2007 “terror raids” 
in the Urewera, no-one in New Zealand 
should be surprised by the 
criminalisation of dissent - or by the 
racist nature of state surveillance. The 
raids were all about terrorism - state 
terrorism. 

The Government Communications 
Security Bureau (GCSB) has in the past 
been concerned with spying on other 
nations, especially rivals of the US. 
Intelligence-gathering for Washington is 
one way our government has tried to 
make up for the embarrassment of our 
nuclear-free policy. They showed their 
loyalty to the US by setting up the 
Waihopai spy base and becoming part of 
the “Echelon” email interception system 
(also known as “Five Eyes” because it is 
a partnership between five “Anglo” 
countries - the US, Australia, Canada, 
the UK and NZ). 

Spying and lying are essential to 
government. States lie to each other and 
their citizens all the time. Spies are 
needed to find what kind of lies are 
being told. 

For instance, why did we help the US 
and UK invade Iraq, a country on the 
other side of the world, when we knew 
it had no doomsday devices? According 
to US government cables obtained by 
Wikileaks, it was because Michael 
Cullen said NZ would lose Oil for Food 
contracts if we did not. Labour traded 
Iraqi blood for milk. 

Technological and 
corporate complicity 


While spying may be age-old, mass 
surveillance is not. Technological 
advances have made possible the 
warehousing and analysis of 
communications on a scale 
unimaginable 20 years ago. In the days 
of letters, censors could (and did) open 
letters to check their contents, but that 
was labour-intensive. It was impossible 
to store (forever!) a copy of every letter 
ever written. 

A remarkable part of the US spy system 
Prism, which was recently revealed by 
whistleblower Edward Snowden, is the 
spineless complicity of the technology 
companies. The evolution of the tech 
sector is a compact illustration of how 
capitalism works to stifle creativity. 

When Silicon Valley first boomed, it was 
used (like every capitalist boom) as 
proof that capitalism had overcome its 
tendency to boom and bust, and to 
concentrate wealth in the hands of 
monopolies. Silicon Valley was bustling 
with inventors, entrepreneurs, and start¬ 
up companies. There was an abundance 
of ideas. There was no working class, 
and no bosses. Work was play, and 
promised freedom for everyone. The 
internet, a massive communications 
commons, where the world could share 
with one another, was the greatest 
achievement of this moment. But 
scarcely ten years later, there was the 
“tech wreck”, the collapse of the IT 
boom. The men in grey suits stepped in, 
the banks assumed control, and a 
massive duopoly - Microapple - 
stretched its bloated carcass over the 
scene, squashing innovation and reaping 
mega-profits. 


The next stage of the rot set in when the 
former champions of freedom sold out 
or buckled under government pressure. 
Google’s complicity with China in 
establishing state control of the internet 
is well-known. Snowden’s release has 
detailed the way the IT industry has 
worked with the US spy agencies to lay 
the foundations of a surveillance state 
Hitler or Stalin could not have dreamed 
of. 

Surveillance society 

Michel Foucault in his book "Discipline 
and Punish" talks about a transition in 
the exercise of state power from the 
spectacular punishments of mediaeval 
Europe - witch burnings, and public 
hangings - to the idea of correction, 
systems of discipline that aim to 
internalise repression. Foucault talks 
about the “Panopticon”, devised by 
Bentham. The Panopticon was a perfect 
prison, where the cells where arranged 
like the rim of a wheel around a central 
guard tower. Every cell could be seen by 
the tower and by all other cells, but the 
guard in the tower could not be seen by 
the prisoners. The idea was that 
prisoners would always feel themselves 
to be under surveillance by the tower 
and all other cells, even when there was 
no guard in the tower. Prisoners would 
then act at all times as though they were 
under surveillance until they reached a 
point where surveillance was embedded 
in their own psyche, and formed an 
artificial conscience. 

John Key has apparently justified the 
invasion of privacy by the GCSB (and 
the SIS) with the line that “if you have 
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nothing to hide, you have nothing to 
fear”. Advocates of surveillance argue it 
is necessary only to stop “paedos, 
pirates and terrorists” - in other words a 
tiny minority of the population, and the 
rest of us can happily carry on our lives 
as normal. Key mentioned some few 
New Zealand residents who were being 
monitored because of activities in 
Yemen. 

Foucault, and I, would argue that this is 
an excuse. The real aim, conscious or 
not, is to internalise repression, to 
create an artificial conscience, so that 
whenever we consider our 
communications we ask ourselves not 
only is this right or wrong, but what 
would the GCSB and John Key think of 
this. 

Surveillance not only creates a 
relationship between us as individuals 
and a faceless, nameless government 
bureaucracy. It fragments communities 
and breaks solidarity. This is a deep 
process of the construction of a 
neoliberal subject, an individual 
removed from community standing 
naked in the direct gaze of the state. 

Co-option and coercion 

The emergence of surveillance states is 
not just because of new technology. 
States need more surveillance, because 
there is a deepening disenchantment 
with capitalism and liberal democracy. If 
the system cannot deliver people’s basic 


needs then more repression must be 
supplied to make up the gap. 

In New Zealand, the two-party political 
stability of the 1950s and 60s, with high 
voter turnout and party membership, is 
a thing of the past. Voter turnout was 
the lowest in the last election since the 
1800s. Neoliberal, freemarket attempts 
to resurrect the growth levels of that 
post-war boom have abjectly failed, 
leading to a low wage economy, and 
massive dependence on primary 
industries like dairying and mining, 
forestry and drilling. This in turn 
requires attacks on the environment and 
on working people. Such unpopular 
necessities force the government to rely 
more and more on repression. 

The threat posed by the intelligence 
apparatus of the state is serious - 
George Orwell’s 1984 was a reaction to 
the establishment of “totalitarian” 
regimes in Germany and Eastern Europe 
but state surveillance has been an ever- 
increasing part of democratic societies 
since the end of World War 2. The FBI 
was established in the USA in the 1930s 
and the CIA after World War 2. 
Communists, leftists and trade unionists 
were the first major target in the 1950s 
McCarthy era, and in the 1960s and 70s, 
Cointelpro was established by the FBI to 
disrupt and “neutralise” the New Left, 
the 1968 movement. Cointelpro 
monitored radical movements, 
inflitrated and disrupted them, 
blackmailed, harassed and even 


assassinated activists. The most vicious 
attacks were against the Black Panther 
Party, a revolutionary socialist party of 
black militants. 

There are limits to the powers of the 
surveillance state however. Orwell’s grim 
vision of a triumphant totalitarian state - 
“a boot stamping on a human face — 
forever” can never happen. States 
depend on a mix of coercion and 
coption. The murder of Fred Hampton 
and the election of Barack Obama are 
the two sides of the state’s strategy, just 
as in New Zealand mass incarceration 
and Waitangi settlements are both 
aspects of the state’s strategy to contain 
Maori dissent. No system can survive 
entirely by repression. 

Tunisia’s secret police was once 80,000- 
strong. But the Tunisian regime was 
politically bankrupt - living off the 
legacy of the anti-colonial struggle 
meant nothing to the young generation 
like Mohammed Boauzizi, who could 
not get work or make ends meet. The 
heroic uprising in Tunisia sparked a new 
wave of struggle and the entire Tunisian 
secret service has been abolished and 
dismantled. This is a great victory. 

However, as we see in Egypt, with 
bloody massacres by the military of the 
supporters of the deposed president, 
state surveillance is only one small 
challenge on the road to create a better 
world. 
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Race and Justice_ 

Who benefits from our 
broken justice system? 

In 2006, a young Whakatane man, Rawiri Falwasser, was arrested by police for stealing a 
car. In the cells, he was beaten by four officers using batons for over 20 minutes until 
blood covered the floor and splashed onto the walls of the cell. Falwasser was pepper- 
sprayed over 65 times by the officers. There was so much pepper spray in the cells the 
policemen had to put on gas masks to keep up the beating. All four officers were acquitted 
of assault by an all-white jury in Tauranga District Court in 2008. Derwin Smith asks who 
benefits from such brutality? 


It is 2013. Elijah Whaanga, a 21-year- 
old Maori man from Hastings, is serving 
a two-year sentence in prison for 
‘aggravated robbery’ - stealing a 
skateboard, hat, and cigarette lighter. 


Racist injustice is endemic in Aotearoa. 
Maori make up over 50% of the prison 
population despite making up around 
12% of the total population. Maori are 
seven and a half times more likely to be 


on openly racist, sexist, and homophobic 
platforms. A comparison between Key 
and Brash - with his ‘one law for all 
New Zealanders’ rhetoric - reveals this 
shift. The socially conservative element 


Because this is his second 
strike, Whaanga is 
ineligible for parole. He 
will serve more time in 
prison for petty theft than 
vigilante Bruce Emery’ 
who killed 15-year-old 
Pihema Cameron for 
tagging. We now live 
under a ‘justice’ system 
where a white-skinned 
small businessman (who 
murdered a brown youth) 
is punished less than a 



Unknown 

0 . 6 % _ 


Asian 

. 2 . 8 % 


Pacific Peoples 
11 . 5 % 


.European 

32 . 7 % 


Other 

1 . 1 % 


Maori. 

51 . 3 % 


of National is now in the 
backseat. 

Labour and National are both 
formally anti-racist. However, 
both main parties have acted 
in lock-step to roll out a 
system of mass incarceration. 
Whatever the formal 
statements of both parties on 
racism, this system 
disproportionately punishes 
Maori, and perpetuates racial 
injustice. 


brown-skinned youth for 
stealing a skateboard. 


Prison planet: NZ's growing prison system is heavily Many critics of modern just ice 
skewed against Maori and Pacific Islanders. policy ^ ^ ^ 


We now have a private company, Serco, 
running Mt Eden Prison for a private 
profit. The first fully private prison in 
NZ's history is scheduled to open in 
South Auckland in 2015. It will be 
owned by the “Secure Future” 
consortium and largely run by Britain’s 
Serco Group. Fletcher Construction won 
the $300 million contract to build the 
first ‘for profit’ prison. These 
corporations will rake in huge profits 
from the incarceration of working class 
people - especially Maori. 


given a custodial sentence. 

The National Government continues to 
maintain that the justice system is not 
racist. National has, under Key’s 
leadership, refashioned itself as 
supportive of biculturalism, it has more 
Maori MPs in leading positions than 
ever before and is ruling the country in 
coalition with the Maori Party. 

This is a big change for the traditional 
party of big business and farmers; a 
party that has historically campaigned 


these policies - increased policing, 
mandatory minimum sentencing, and 
for-profit prisons - have been a failure 
in their own terms in other countries. 
Many critics of the new system of mass 
incarceration argue it is a failure in 
terms of spending, crime control, and 
rehabilitation. These criticisms can 
produce powerful statistics, and 
document the failures of the 
incarceration system. But they also miss 
the essential political point. Mass 
incarceration is not about reducing 
crime; its primary effect is to create a 
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Race and Justice 



Population Apprehensions Prosecutions Other Convictions Monetary Communriy Custodial 

Outcomes Sentences Sentences Sentences 


The graph above shows how, in 2006, Maori were over-represented at 
different stages of the criminal justice process population. Maori are 
more likely to be arrested, more likely to be prosecuted, and more 
likely to receive harsh sentences. (Graph: Rethinking Crime and Punishment based on 
Department of Corrections figures) 


legal basis for racial discrimination. 

Mass incarceration 

In 2012 194,129 people were 
apprehended by the police. It is 
estimated that from 2000 to 2010 a 
total of 1.3 million people have been 
through the police cells nationwide. 

That is around 30% of the population; 
though the exact figure is less because 
of some people getting arrested 
multiple times. 

Mass incarceration affects hundreds of 
thousands of people each year. The 
number of prisoners has almost doubled 
since 1992. Since 1962, the number of 
prisoners has increased about fivefold. 

In 2011, around 86,000 people were 
convicted of crimes. It is not just time in 
prison that defines mass incarceration 
but masses of people being branded as 

Mass incarceration 
affects hundreds of 
thousands of people 
each year. The 
number of 
prisoners has 
almost doubled 
since 1992. 

convicts by their criminal record. 

In 2011 the police apprehended 
210,341 people. Pakeha make up almost 
70% of the overall population: Maori 
about 14%; and Pacific almost 7%, but 
Maori made up 43% of apprehensions, 
Pakeha made up 41%, and Pacific 
people made up 9.7%. 

The Ministry of Social Development 
reports that: “Maori young people were 
more likely to come to the attention of 
the justice system even when the 
offences were of low seriousness; once 


identified by the Police, they were also 
more likely to be referred to the Youth 
Court than to family group 
conferences.” 

If police officers are ever challenged for 
being racist they can respond with a 
range of answers that are not 
specifically due to race - they can point 
to a minor traffic offence, something 
wrong with the car, types of clothing, 
looks like a criminal etc. As long as they 
haven’t used explicitly racist language, it 
is legal for police to follow Maori people 
in their cars and pull them over or 
interrogate them on the street. 

Once apprehended, Maori are more 
likely to be charged and prosecuted 
than non-Maori. The Department of 
Corrections reports that: “With respect 
to the decision to prosecute, [...] 
perhaps the most important are the 
seriousness of the current offence, and 
any offending history. Unusually high 
numbers of prosecutions of Maori 
offenders could of course be a 
consequence of those processes, rather 
than ethnic bias per se.” 

This attitude sums up the arguments for 
the new racist system of mass 
incarceration. Maori are not being 


prosecuted at higher rates than Pakeha 
because the police and prosecutors are 
all outright bigots. They are claim they 
are prosecuting Maori at higher rates 
because of the ‘seriousness of the 
offence.’ But because criminality is 
associated with being Maori and not 
Pakeha, Maori who don’t have criminal 
records are prosecuted at a higher rate 
than Pakeha without criminal records. 
Mass incarceration legalises “discretion” 
on behalf of the justice system and 
employers. 

Drug convictions 
and imprisonment 

Maori are far more likely than Pakeha to 
be arrested and convicted of drug 
offences. Maori aged 17-25 make up 37 
percent of those convicted of possession 
and/or use of an illicit drug or drug 
utensil. 

Cannabis use is widespread in Aotearoa. 
Like alcohol it is a relatively low-level 
recreational drug. Hoever, drug 
convictions are serious and exclude 
people from many employment and 
travel possibilities. Between 2007 and 
2011 there were 1,050 imprisonments 
for cannabis and 387 for 
methamphetamine of people aged 24 
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and under. For young people, the 
average prison sentence for cannabis 
possession is 49 days. While this is not 
all that long in jail, it is long enough to 
lose a job, a flat, or to fail studies. 

Sentencing 

Maori are seven and a-half times more 
likely to be given custodial sentences 
(prison and home detention) than 
Pakeha. Custodial sentences handed 
down to Maori run about 15 to 18 times 
longer than sentences given to Pakeha. 
For every type of crime Maori are given 
harsher sentences. This is the result of 
many different factors - it is not just 
that police and prosecutors are 
personally bigoted, although they amy 
be. One is the ‘repeat offenders’ 
phenomenon. Once you are convicted of 
a crime and have a criminal record, the 
whole criminal justice system can legally 
discriminate against you, as well as 
employers, WINZ and other agencies. 

Maori are far more likely to be 
considered repeat offenders by the 
courts than non-Maori. This picture is 
complicated by the ‘ Criminal Records 
(Clean Slate) Act (2004) which means 
that after seven years you are not 
required by law to notify potential 
employers of your criminal record 
(unless you are applying for a job in the 
police or some government 
departments). But there is a catch. If 
you have served a custodial sentence, no 
matter how short, then you a required 
by law to declare it to prospective 
employers for the rest of your life. 

This is where the racist outcomes of 
mass incarceration are truly staggering. 
The current make up of the prison 
population is: Maori 51.3%; European 
32.7%; Pacific peoples 11.5%; and Asian 
2 . 8 %. 

The results 


This process of mass incarceration: 
being apprehended by the police; being 
prosecuted in the courts; being 
convicted of a crime; and finally 
sentencing has produced a situation 
where employers and government 
officials don’t need to discriminate 
against Maori because they are Maori. 
They can discriminate against them 
because they are criminals or perceived 
to be criminals. 


As of 2007, Maori made up around 50% 


Once you are 
convicted of a 
crime and have a 
criminal record, 
the whole criminal 
justice system can 
legally 
discriminate 
against you, as 
well as employers, 
WINZ and other 
agencies. 


of the male prison population and over 
60% of the female prison population. Of 
all criminal apprehensions 42% of those 
apprehended identify as Maori. For 
Maori youth the picture is even worse. 
As of 2007, 30% of Maori males aged 
20-29 had a record of serving one or 
more sentences administered by the 
Department of Corrections. Most 
appallingly, in the decade 1997-2007, 
3% or 3333 per 100,000 of Maori males 
aged 20-29 were in prison at any one 
time, either on remand or as prisoners. 
To put this in perspective the average 
rate for all ages and ethnicities was 188 
per 100,000 in 2007. It is a figure that 
suggests almost every whanau, group of 
friends, or extended social network will 
have been affected. 


Who benefits? 


The rulers of New Zealand responded to 
the social movements and union 
struggles of the 1970s in multiple ways. 
Aotearoa now has a ‘bicultural’ state. 

But capitalists also responded to the 
ongoing economic crisis by the rolling 
out of anti-worker neoliberal polices; 
many traditional blue collar industries, 
and their militant unions, were gutted. 
Maori were concentrated in the 
industries most badly affected and so 
racial oppression; class exploitation; and 
unemployment are interconnected. 

In 2012, there were 439,600 Maori in 
the working age population. Of these 
291,400 or 66.3% were part of the 
labour force. The labour participation 
rates of Maori are lower than non- 
Maori, and Maori and Pacific peoples are 
between two and three times more likely 
to be unemployed than other groups. 
There is a dynamic at play which keeps 
Maori out of the labour force, mass 
incarceration plays a role in this. 

However, it would be wrong to say New 
Zealand capitalism no longer needs 
Maori labour. Maori are still 
concentrated in low-paid ‘blue collar’ 
industries. Manufacturing is by far the 
largest employer of Maori labour, with 
38,100 Maori workers in 2012. Just 
under 60% of Maori workers are 
employed in the ‘blue collar’ and 
‘service’ industries. 

Capitalism in Aotearoa still relies on 
Maori labour, along with the labour of 
Pacific people, Asian immigrants, and 
Europeans. 

So if mass incarceration is not set up to 
lock out Maori from the labour force - 
what is its purpose? Why does the ruling 
class spend huge quantities of money to 
maintain this system? It is estimated 
that policing cannabis alone costs over 
$100 million a year - billions of dollars 
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Maori employment by industry 

Mar-12 

Industry b 

(000) 

Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing & Mining 

22.7 

Manufacturing 

38.1 

Utilities and Construction 

23.7 

Wholesale & Retail 

28.8 

Accommodation & Food Services 

15.3 

Transport, Warehousing & Communications 

18.7 

Financial and Insurance 

3.9 

Other Business Services 

20.3 

Public Admin and Safety 

17.0 

Education & Training 

23.1 

Health Care & Social Assistance 

27.0 

Other Services 

13.4 

Total Employed (Including Not Specified) 

252.7 


Some anti-prison activists blame mass incarceration on rising unemployment. 
But it would be wrong to say capitalism no longer needs Maori labour. Maori are 
concentrated in low-paid ‘blue collar’ industries. Manufacturing is by far the 
largest employer of Maori labour, with 38,100 Maori workers in 2012. Just 
under 60% of Maori workers are employed in the ‘blue collar ' and *service’ 
industries. 


over the last few decades - far, far more 
than the government has paid in Treaty 
of Waitangi settlements. 

The reason the ruling class is 
maintaining this system of mass 
incarceration is twofold. Firstly, marking 
hundreds of thousands of people with 
criminal records, who are 
disproportionately Maori, means they 
can be legally discriminated against. 
Second-class status serves to 
concentrate Maori in low-paid 
industries, which are less strict about 
employing ex-convicts. Getting jobs in 
the public sector or better paid white 
collar industries is more difficult with a 
criminal record. In many low-paid or 


dangerous jobs, employers will employ 
people with criminal records. This in 
turn is used as a justification for paying 
low wages and having low safety 
standards. 

One reason a mass incarceration system 
has been built and is being expanded 
here in Aotearoa is that it gives 
employers added power to hire and fire 
at will and discriminate against Maori 
people. This pushes down wages and 
safety standards in industries Maori 
workers are concentrated. 

If the ruling class spent this money to 
create jobs for all instead of locking 
people up it would mean private 


capitalists would not be able to pay 
poverty wages or maintain dangerous 
working conditions because there would 
be less competition for jobs. Mass 
incarceration, like structural 
unemployment, serves to maintain 
profits for capital in Aotearoa by 
undercutting wages for the workforce as 
a whole. 

This type of racism, which divides 
working people against each other, is 
also a key weapon of our rulers. It 
means working class people of all 
ethnicities are less likely to band 
together and fight our common enemy, 
the capitalist class. Divide and rule helps 
maintain profitability for capital by 
crippling the workers movement. 

Just like the Land Wars in the mid- 
1800s, and the bureaucratic alienation 
of Maori land running up until the 
1970s, this system is aimed at creating a 
profitable environment. It is not the 
result of ‘natural’ forces, of individual 
bigots, or ‘Pakeha culture’ being racist, 
but a tool for maintaining and 
expanding the capitalist system that puts 
profits before people. 

These are extracts from a forthcoming 
pamphlet by Derwin Smith exploring 
racism and criminal injustice in 
Aotearoa. 


Read more online at iso.org.nz 

We practice what we preach and support working class 
struggles and the fight against racism wherever we can, with 
the long-term aim of building a revolutionary workers party. 
We have branches in Tamaki/Auckland, Wellington/Poneke 
and Otepoti/Dunedin. If you like what you have read and 
want to get involved, email contact@iso.org.nz. 

Socialist Review is free to prisoners 
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When Teina Pora was 17, in 1994, he was arrested by police in Otara and held in 
custody and questioned for over four days without a lawyer. The police got him to 
confess to a brutal rape and murder. He was charged and convicted despite the fact 
that he could not identify what the victim looked like or where and what her house 
looked like. During the trial prosecution witnesses were paid up to $5000 each by 
police to testify. 


The real killer is believed to be 
Malcolm Rewa, who was jailed 
for other offences in 1998. But 
Pora has remained behind bars 
for 21 years. It is a clear case of 
the police making someone 
take the fall, and railroading 
them into jail. 

Earlier in the year Maori 
Television ran a documentary 
about Pora aimed at raising 
awareness of the injustice. 

The case has recently received 
coverage in the mainstream 
media. The 3rd Degree 
television show ran a segment 
about Pora’s case. 3rd Degree 
argues that Pora is innocent 
and this could be the worst 


case of miscarriage of justice in 
New Zealand’s history. 

The show is well worth 
watching. 

The New Zealand Herald have 
run multiple articles about the 
case and there has been 
widespread discussion about it 
on the internet. 

It is not just the media that 
have raised calls for an inquiry 
or pardon. 

The Labour Party, Greens and 
Maori Party have all called for 
a inquiry - strangely enough so 
has the New Zealand Police 
Association. Winston Peters is 
even on record saying that he 
thinks Pora is innocent. 


The Daily Blog points out that 
when the Police Association is 
calling for an inquiry then the 
police in question must have 
conducted an extremely 
corrupt investigation. 

After the 3rd Degree show, the 
clothing label Illicit launched a 
T-Shirt fundraiser. 

This is the first move to try and 
actively get people involved in 
a campaign to free Pora. 

The criminal justice system has 
been built to harass and 
destroy the lives of young 
Maori and Pacifica people - at 
the moment Teina Pora’s case is 
widely accepted example of 
this. 




